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NEW BOOKS REVIEWED 



Russia in Upheaval. By Edward Alsworth Ross. New York: 
The Century Co., 1918. 

For a few months after the overthrow of the Tsar's Government, 
the Russian people was the object of wondering admiration on the part 
of all who believe in liberty and progress. In the presence of some- 
thing that seemed so like a miracle, people forgot that miracles do not 
happen. It was hoped, it was expected, that the new Russian republic 
would manifest, from the outset, the strength and wisdom of a full- 
fledged nation ; that it would not only correct long-standing evils with 
moderation, but would also prove a more formidable enemy to Ger- 
many than had been the stupid and corrupt autocracy that it replaced. 
Now, in the revulsion of feeling caused by the crumbling of Russian 
morale consequent upon the fatuous peace policy of the Bolsheviki, 
the temptation is great to rush to the opposite extreme — to despise the 
Russians as lacking normal intelligence and normal patriotism ; or else 
to regard them indifferently as an enigmatic race, from whom behavior 
that is, in a Western sense, reasonable and consistent may scarcely be 
expected. 

It is necessary to remember that nothing in this world happens 
without an adequate cause ; that, broadly speaking, the causes that in- 
fluence human conduct are, when once discovered, simple and easy to 
understand ; that when we really succeed in grasping the point of view 
of people who act outrageously we often find them behaving very much 
as we ourselves would behave under the same conditions and with the 
same knowledge. It is necessary, in short, to be tolerant. 

Things in Russia are, perhaps, not so bad as we have thought. To 
us in America the Bolsheviki Government, a mere travesty upon democ- 
racy as we understand it, is offensive. In the place of the Russians, 
we should have known how to manage infinitely better. Hence, we 
say that Russia is in a state of anarchy, and that nothing better could 
be expected of a people devoid of common sense and led by demagogues. 
This view, though natural enough, is, according to the able sociologist, 
Edward Alsworth Ross, quite unjustified. However unsound may be 
the political principles dominant in Russia to-day, the Russians have 
not ceased to be law-abiding. " No doubt," writes Professor Ross, 
"the Bolshevist agitators, by fanning the embers of discontent and 
mutiny, did their utmost to create difficulties for the Kerensky Govern- 
ment, based upon a hollow coalition of the bourgeoisie and the working 
class. . . . But the new men at the helm understood clearly the 
necessity of order, and trusty armed factory workers, rendering a 
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willing obedience to those clothed with authority by the Sovyets, 
hastened hither and thither, quelling rioting peasants, unruly soldiers, 
and criminal mobs. Even in December I heard frequently the observa- 
tion that in the great cities there was better order and less crime than 
there had been at any previous time since the Tsar fell." Heavy and 
damning as is the responsibility which the radicals must bear for dis- 
integrating the discipline of the army, they are not exactly anarchists ; 
nor are the people deficient in the instinct for order. 

Nevertheless, the situation is, in all conscience, bad enough. What 
are the causes ? 

Foreign observers — especially Americans — have been accustomed 
to attribute to the Russians excellent inborn traits. The Russian 
peasant, though not exactly thrifty nor steadily industrious, is patient 
and reliable. He is, if rightly approached, the most reasonable person 
on earth — a characteristic which he shares with his fellow-countrymen 
generally. The average Russian has in him a strain of deep serious- 
ness; he has extraordinary sympathy for others, and possesses some- 
thing like a genius for reading human beings. Despite indications to 
the contrary, he is not given to brutality. Occasional pogroms and 
other outrages are to be attributed not to natural depravity, but to 
government encouragement in many cases, and to that imitativeness 
and suggestibility, comprehensible enough in a childlike people, which 
make the crowd spirit a more potent influence in Russia than it is in 
other lands. To the general rule the Cossack is no exception. "He 
was a ready tool of despotism, just as a regiment of Montana cowboys 
who could not read would be a facile instrument of capitalism if 
projected into a Pittsburgh labor-conflict." 

But if it is true, as has been said, that the Russians inherit all the 
Christian virtues, except chastity, and if they are also hard-headed and 
reasonable, how can we account for the failure of the revolution? The 
answer, in one word, is ignorance. 

It is probable that not more than two-fifths of all the adults in 
Russia are able to read. The full consequence of this general illiteracy 
is difficult for us to realize. "Limited to his eyes and the spoken 
word, the Russian peasant is like a man with a lantern who can see 
only four paces about him." How can one expect national conscious- 
ness upon the part of a Russian who has no mental image of Russia, 
never saw a map of the world, and could not locate his country upon 
such a map? " Do you want to let the Germans have this province? " 
said an officer to some soldiers, who were running away. " But I am 
from Siberia," said one. Another said, " I am from Samara." On 
a different occasion, a fugitive, reproached for letting the Germans 
draw nearer Petrograd, replied : " Oh, they're a long way from my 
village." A deserter was chided: "So you don't care whether our 
capital or even Holy Moscow itself falls into German hands ! " " What 
difference will it make to me ? " was his answer. " I live in Astrakhan ! " 

For reasons obvious enough to one who knows Russian history the 
people, even when not absolutely ignorant, have few standards. Eco- 
nomic standards, hygienic standards, moral standards — the fruits of 
freedom and opportunity — are largely wanting. Even the intellectual 
class, we are told, are little ruled by intellectual standards. In a 
country such as Russia has been, this is not surprising. Goodness of 
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heart, reasonableness of mind, may survive, despite ignorance and 
oppression; but much of the virtue upon which we pride ourselves 
cannot well endure under such conditions. Indeed, to a greater extent 
than we know, what keeps us up to the mark is unwillingness to fall 
below a certain standard of living. 

Undoubtedly, one important handicap upon Russian progress is, 
and perhaps may continue to be, the system of " strip tillage " in the 
cultivation of land. Communistic in plan, and therefore dear to the 
Russian heart, but wasteful and inconvenient in itself, the strip system 
not only lessens the productivity of the land, but also encourages rapid 
increase in the size of peasant families — since the greater the number 
of sons in a family the greater is the number of land shares allotted 
to it. Here, then, is a historic cause that explains much. 

But why, in spite of all this, did not the bourgeoisie, the prosperous 
and intelligent middle class, exercise more influence upon the course of 
the revolution ? The answer that Professor Ross gives to this question 
is interesting and appears to be adequate. The bourgeoisie were im- 
potent because under the old regime they had been accustomed to 
obtain favors by " pull." Nothing was done by vote-getting, but all 
by lobbying. In consequence, the bourgeoisie developed no vote-winning 
powers, nor had they as in other countries a band of " camouflage 
politicians " to help them. After the revolution, therefore, " the cap- 
tains of industry were as helpless as fish on dry land." 

Politics — such politics as there could be under the old regime — was 
in the hands of the intellectuals, a class which, for want of opportunity 
to obtain practical experience, became mere ardent theorists. The 
People-ists idealized the commune — a native Russian growth. These 
were superseded by the Marxian socialists, who split into two main 
groups — Mensheviki, and Bolsheviki. " Menshevik " came to mean 
" one who wants the laboring class to be a powerful element in a 
bourgeois state, while ' Bolshevik ' was one who aspired to a state in 
which the bourgeoisie shall have no share." Besides these, there were 
the Constitutional Democrats, the "Kadets." These, who were the 
first to be thoroughly organized, because a tolerated party, were able 
to guide the early stages of the revolution; but they soon lost power 
because they did not give the people what they wanted. They " agreed 
that the old regime was iniquitous, but failed to draw the obvious 
conclusion that the distribution of wealth that grew up under it must 
partake of Its character and be iniquitous, too ! " Especially after the 
return to Russia of a great horde of banished revolutionists — some of 
them sham revolutionists, and all radicals — the moderate liberal party 
was doomed. 

It is interesting to trace in Professor Ross's narrative the course 
of political cross-currents, influenced by socialistic theories and by the 
economic demands of the laboring classes, and nearly all tending per- 
versely away from democracy of the American type. Upon one strong 
factor that helped to bring about the present status, the author lays 
especial emphasis. This is the superior organization of the working 
class. 

" By organizing first, it gained a broad running start over the 
propertied class, and now there is no likelihood of the bourgeoisie 
overtaking it. Anything the latter attempts in the way of open and 
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comprehensive organization will be put down by force " — a significant 
statement, which brings Russian and American conditions into bold 
contrast. 

To be sure, not all of the industrial changes brought about by the 
Sovyet government are extravagant or unjust. Some of them, indeed, 
are, in Professor Ross's opinion, admirable experiments. In regard 
to some of these matters a good deal of misapprehension has existed 
in the United States. For example, although wages have been pushed 
up very considerably, they have not been pushed extravagantly high 
in comparison with prices. But side by side with the author's some- 
what favorable view of Sovyet administration must be set the results 
of his interesting interview with Trotsky. Although to an American 
radical the views of Trotsky may seem not wholly unreasonable, one 
finds agreement on the part of Russian economists that " the Russian 
workmen are too ignorant and short-sighted to submit themselves to 
the sound economic ideas that may be held by their leaders." Radical- 
ism backed and pushed on by ignorance ! 

And yet there is no occasion for pessimism. The causes of evil 
may be removed. What Russia needs is private property in land, free 
institutions, schools, and libraries — all on a great scale. Granted these, 
she may in a generation or two attain any level of culture now in the 
world. 

Such are some of the conclusions one may draw from a perusal of 
Professor Ross's book — an entertaining treatise rich in the observa- 
tions and descriptive notes that an open-minded traveler may gather 
and full of anecdotes some of which flash a sudden light upon Russian 
society. Dealing sanely and objectively with actual post-revolutionary 
conditions, the book in no small degree makes the Russian problem 
intelligible. 



The Faith of France. By Maurice Barres, of the French Acad- 
emy. Translated by Elisabeth Marbury. New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1918. 

France is united as perhaps no country was ever united before. 
The fact itself is easy to understand, for deeds proclaim it. The mean- 
ing of the fact is not so easy to grasp. Patriotism, heroism — these 
words, staled by common use, seem too barren to express the spiritual 
unity of France. The truth is that in this war of righteousness against 
unrighteousness something bigger is at work in human nature than 
we have had general experience of in the past, something bigger than 
we have adequate words to express. It is easy to misunderstand the 
matter. The case seems to be not that religiously minded men are the 
most patriotic or, on the other hand, that on the battle-front religion 
is swallowed up in patriotism. Rather, men about to die in a good 
cause seem to find their dearest and purest beliefs confirmed and in- 
tensified by a truth that is perceived intuitively. In fighting for France 
and for humanity they feel that they are becoming better Catholics, 
better Protestants, better Jews, better Socialists ; yes, and better free- 
thinkers — and that their sacrifice is eternally worth while. 



